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inscribed on the doors of all who persecute out of stupidity and
fear, or from love of power and superstition.
It is one of the advantages of living now that we can make a
synthesis out of Voltaire and Rousseau, that when the glare
of Voltaire's reason gets in our eyes, we can retire to the other's
contemplative shade. This shade is seen to perfection in the
ConfessiQ7is, and in the Reveries d^un Promeneur Solitaire. The
fifth of these is a description of his life botanizing on the
uninhabited island of Saint-Pierre on the Lake of Neuchatel,
and it is, I think, the purest, as it is almost the earliest, state-
ment of that absolute and mystical love of Nature, that union
through contemplation which Wordsworth was to develop
fifty years later, and which has remained one of the most valid
spiritual experiences of which we can avail ourselves.
When we reach the nineteenth century (with Stendhal and
Chateaubriand providing the transition) we find the moral
realism of the French genius applied to a new problem and one
for which no solution has been found. Whatever the earlier
writers felt about the human situation, they saw it in its
relationship to the inhuman world; it was not till the middle
of the nineteenth century that the monstrous way of living that
mankind had made for itself out of the industrial revolution
became a problem, that De Quincey cursed stony-hearted
Oxford Street, and Baudelaire and Nerval wrestled with, and
were defeated by, the wasting disease of large cities. So much
has this infection spread that in our day we have seen the spirit
of angry futile urban boredom, the vicious emptiness of slums
and suburbs, take shape in widening circles of death and
destruction, because the few who invented the machines have
not provided a life with true values for the masses whom the
machines have begotten. To meet such an emergency Baude-
laire flung his powers against the city, and was destroyed,
leaving his terrible diary of the battle, and his sheaf of poems,,
which are still uniquely modern because they go so far to
analyse the peculiar misery of living in large towns, with no
Rousseau's island to retire to, with no spiritual values, with
only work, drink, an<| sex, and their excesses, to animate the
industrial scene. It was Madame du Deffand, in the eighteenth